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JOEL E. POmSETT. 

[Througli the courtesy of the surviving member of Mr. 
Poinsetf s family, the Historical Society has been placed in 
the possession of a mass of papers which illustrate very 
fully his public and his private life. That life was one of 
singularly varied interest. Mr. Poinsett was probably the 
greatest American traveller of his time, penetrating into the 
most remote and then little known regions of both the Old 
and the l^Tew World ; he afterwards won distinction in the 
diplomatic service of the country, and, above all, he was 
known as the leader of the Union party in South Carolina 
during its conflict with the Nullification heresy of 1832. 
The papers which he left at his death, and which his family 
have placed at the disposal of the Historical Society, seem to 
be of great value and interest, as they throw light upon the 
important events in which he took part. An attempt has 
been made so to connect them in the following narrative 
that their true significance as contributions to American 
history may be understood.] 
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The career of Mr. Poinsett is not very familiar to this 
generation, at least in this part of the country, and indeed, 
the recollection of the great events which are associated in 
our history with his name during more than a third of the 
present century has strangely faded from the memory of 
most people. But fifty years ago his reputation as a states- 
man of a high order had been fairly gained by his public 
services, and was generally recognized. His title to this 
reputation seems, on a review of his public life, to have 
been on the whole a just one. He belonged in his early 
manhood to that small but brilliant body of Americans 
who, with plenty of means, many accpmplishments, and 
much leisure, travelled with very observant eyes most exten- 
sively in portions of Europe, then little visited by cultivated 
people of any country. Their qualities gained them ad- 
mission into the highest social circles in the countries in 
which they travelled, and they succeeded by some means, 
of which those who came after them seem to have lost the 
secret, in knowing everybody worth knowing, however 
high their rank or official position throughout Europe, and 
in leaving a most favorable impression of themselves, and 
of the nation which they may be said to have informally 
represented. The curiosity of the foremost courtiers and 
statesmen of the Old World (men whose names are now 
historical) was naturally excited by observing the peculi- 
arities of the citizens of the JSTew, as they were exhibited 
in the types who, at that era, presented themselves as 
Americans. It cannot be doubted that men like Wash- 
ington Irving in his younger days, the late Mr. George 
Ticknor, and Mr. Poinsett among others did us a service 
with the governing classes of the Old World during the first 
third of this century which it is not easy to over-estimate. 

Mr. Poinsett was not only a great traveller in his early 
manhood, but wherever he went he was proud of being 
known as an American citizen, a title which his own per- 
sonal qualities invested in the eyes of those with whom 
he was brought in contact with consideration and respect. 
He wandered too through the most remote regions of 
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Russia. He became acquainted with the Tartars, the Per- 
sians, the Armenians, the G-eorgians who live in the Trans- 
Caucasian range of mountains, and along the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, forming various tribes whose rulers had never 
heard of the existence of America; later, his travels led 
him to the other end of the world, to South America, 
where he was sent by our government to ascertain the con- 
dition of the different provinces at that time in revolt against 
the Spanish Crown. In all these countries he became favor- 
ably known to the most distinguished men of the time, from 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia down to the famous rev- 
olutionary chiefs in South America. Everywhere he was 
received and treated with the utmost kindness and con- 
sideration. His great intelligence, his wonderful tact in 
dealing with men, and his perfect sincerity gave him a 
commanding influence wherever he went, and that influence 
was always employed for the advancement of his country's 
interests. 

The four years he passed in Congress (1821 to 1825) added 
much to his fame, owing to his long familiarity from per- 
sonal observation with all that concerned our foreign rela- 
tions. He was thought so peculiarly fitted for the diplomatic 
service that he was appointed our first Minister to Mexico. 
There, even with his experience, he found it difficult to steer 
clearly through the embarrassments which were caused by 
the distracted and revolutionary condition of the country, 
but the knowledge that he gained was invaluable to us, and 
he at least taught the Mexicans, on a memorable occasion, 
a lesson in regard to the respect due the American flag (of 
which more hereafter) which they have never forgotten. 

He returned fi:om Mexico just in time to take the lead of 
the Union party in South Carolina in its conflict with the 
nullification and threatened secession of that State, — a post 
peculiarly suited to his active and intrepid spirit. It seems 
to me that he has never received proper credit for the cour- 
age and intelligence with which he maintained the cause of 
the Union in those dark days when the great forces — social 
and political — not only of South Carolina, but of a consid- 
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erable portion of other States of the South, were in the 
hands of the nullifiers, and of those who sympathized 
with them. By his influence, and that of the Union party 
led by him, supported by the inflexible determination of 
President Jackson to maintain the Union by any display of 
force which might be necessary to accomplish his object, 
the conspiracy for nullifying the laws of Congress, which 
was embodied in the famous ordinance of South Carolina 
in 1832, was broken up, the ordinance itself was repealed, 
and South Carolina was once more brought into her normal 
relations with the general government. 

Some years later Mr. Poinsett became the Secretary 
of War in the Cabinet of Mr. Van Buren. His adminis- 
tration of that office was marked by intelligent and compre- 
hensive measures in regard to many subjects of national 
interest, among others the improvement of the artillery of 
the army, the honest treatment of the Indians dependent 
upon the government, and the organization of the famous 
exploring expedition under Commodore "Wilkes. He laid 
the foundation of much that has since been done by the gov- 
ernment, by advocating a wise and liberal national policy 
with reference to these and kindred objects. During his 
whole career Mr. Poinsett proved himself a thorough and 
typical American. His notions of public policy were essen- 
tially national, and his allegiance to the government of the 
United States was always paramount. As such a public 
man, especially a public man from South Carolina imbued 
with such principles, and always standing firm on the na- 
tional side, is something of a political curiosity, his life 
and career seem well worth studying. 

Joel Roberts Poinsett was born in Charleston on the 
2d of March, 1778. He was of that Huguenot stock whose 
force, intelligence, and virtue have been so conspicuous in 
the history of the whole country, and especially in that of 
South Carolina. His father, Dr. Elisha Poinsett, was an emi- 
nent physician in Charleston, and he seems to have taken un- 
common pains in the training of his son. Young Poinsett's 
school days were passed in Charleston and in Grreenfield, in 
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Connecticut, in which latter place he was under the care and 
instruction of the Rev. Dr. Dwight, afterwards so famous 
as the President of Yale College. His constitution was 
naturally frail and delicate, and it was found that his health 
suffered so much from the severe climate of Connecticut 
that he returned after two years' absence to Charleston. 
There, for a time, he pursued his studies, but in 1796 it was 
determined to send him to England, and enter him as a 
pupil at St. Paul's School in London, where his relative. Dr. 
Roberts, was the Head Master. There he made great prog- 
ress, particularly in his knowledge of the languages. He 
was a respectable classical scholar, for he speaks in after- 
years of having studied Herodotus in the original Q-reek, 
as a guide-book to his travels in Southern Russia and the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. In modern languages he became 
very proficient. He acquired a fluent knowledge of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, and made some progress in 
Russian, a sort of knowledge which proved eminently useful 
to him as a traveller. 

From London he went to Edinburgh, intending to pursue 
his medical studies there. He soon became the favorite 
pupil of the celebrated Dr. Gregory, then one of the fore- 
most Professors in the University. His health, however, 
broke down, owing to confinement to his hard work as a 
medical student. By the advice of his friends he abandoned 
for a time the study of medicine, and went to Portugal. 
Returning with restored strength, he became a pupil of Mar- 
quois, who had been a Professor in the Military Academy 
at "Woolwich. The bent of Mr. Poinsett's mind and tastes 
was always towards the life of a soldier, and under Marquois 
he acquired a thorough theoretical knowledge of his pro- 
fession, and his body was strengthened by the active military 
habits and discipline in which he was trained. His father, 
however, was averse to his entering the army in time of 
peace, and he was called back to Charleston, and became a 
student of law. This pursuit, however, was little suited to 
his active, not to say restless, habits, and it was soon aban- 
doned. He was then permitted by his father to return to 
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Europe and to become, what his ardent curiosity and quick 
intelligence had always inclined him to be, a traveller, going 
wherever his love of knowledge or adventure might call 
him. He spent the winter of 1801-2 in Paris. He was 
fortunate in being there at a period the most interesting and 
important in many respects of any in French history, '^t 
was the period of the first consulate of IlSTapoleon, the era 
of transition from the horrors of the Revolution and of 
civil and foreign war to the settlement of a stable and or- 
derly government. It was the era of the peace of Luneville 
and of Amiens, which had been brought about by the 
French victories of Hohenlinden and Marengo. Never, 
perhaps, in the whole career of Napoleon was his power of 
doing good so absolute as at this particular epoch, and never 
was his transcendent genius so conspicuous as when he 
strove to reconstruct French society from the ruins which 
had been left by the Revolution. Mr. Poinsett witnessed 
the beginning of the mighty task which Napoleon had 
undertaken of endeavoring to bring order out of chaos. 
During his residence in Paris the churches were reopened 
for Divine service, and a Concordat with the Pope agreed 
upon, the Legion of Honor was established, a general am- 
nesty was proclaimed, the national finances and credit were 
re-established, a new system of taxation was adopted, the 
revolutionary law of succession to property was confirmed, 
a system of education was organized, the Code Givilj perhaps 
the grandest and certainly the most enduring monument of 
the Napoleonic era, was discussed and its main principles 
settled, and throughout France vast works of public utility 
designed to make people forget the miseries of the Revolu- 
tion, and bless the government of the First Consul, were 
undertaken. It was an era of unbounded activity and high 
hopefulness. The young American traveller had abundant 
opportunity of studying the eflect of these conciliatory 
measures on public opinion, and of witnessing the violent 
struggle between the elements of the old and new as the 
master-hand of Napoleon fused them together. Paris, too, 
at that time was full of foreigners, many of them men of 
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distinction in their respective countries, who had been led 
there during the peace by their curiosity to see the wonder- 
ful First Consul, and who wished to judge for themselves of 
the likelihood of the stability of the vast changes which he 
had made in the organization of the national life. "With 
these men, as well as with the distinguished soldiers who 
surrounded Napoleon, he discussed freely the various meas- 
ures proposed for the reorganization of the nation, and thus 
in a very important way his political education was advanced. 

The next year Mr. Poinsett, taking advantage of the yet 
unbroken peace, visited Italy, then divided into a number 
of ephemeral republics established by the French after their 
conquest of the country. He did not fail to observe how 
little the real character of the people of that country had 
been changed by the strange republicanism (according to his 
standard) which had been forced upon them by the French. 
That character remained still Italian, with all its defects and 
characteristic traits, and the administration was wholly con- 
trolled by French agents, and in harmony with French 
policy and interests. 

These were new specimen types of the republican form for 
Mr. Poinsett, and he found another of the same kind when 
he reached Switzerland on his travels. Switzerland was the 
oldest republic in modern history, but its ancient organization 
was not of the French pattern, and did not suit the French 
policy after the country had been overrun by the French 
armies. The radical party supported by the French strove 
to establish, contrary to all Swiss traditions and experience, 
a highly centralized system, the other, one in which each 
canton should be practically independent. This latter party, 
made up chiefly of the men of the forest cantons, determined 
upon resistance, and they selected the celebrated Aloys 
Keding as their leader. When Mr. Poinsett reached Swit- 
zerland he found that Reding had raised an army of ten 
thousand men to maintain the cantonal independence, and 
he joined his army without hesitation. The campaign was 
a short one, and Reding's forces even gained an important 
victory over their own countrymen at Morgarten, a spot 
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sacred in the eyes of the Swiss, for there they had, in 1515, 
destroyed the army of their Austrian tyrants under the 
leadership of a Reding of the same name and lineage as 
that of their present leader, but the French allies of their 
enemies having surrounded them, and cut them off from all 
supplies. Reding and his followers were forced to capitulate. 

Mr. Poinsett seems always to have embraced the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the men in each coun- 
try he visited who had become for any reason famous. 
From the camp of Reding he passed into the society of 
M. Necker and that of his accomplished daughter, Madame 
de Stael, who were then exiles from France, and were re- 
siding at Coppet, on the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
Through the kind offices of Mr. Livingston, then American 
Minister in France, who was travelling in Switzerland, he 
was brought into friendly relations with these illustrious 
personages. They told him much concerning the stormy 
scenes of the French Revolution, in the early part of which 
they had been such prominent actors, and, according to Mr. 
Poinsett's account, they never wearied of talking of events 
in French and American history. They explained, too, the 
secret motives (which none knew better than they) of many 
little-understood acts of the French government in its policy 
towards the United States during the American Revolution. 
Mr. Poinsett confirms — what was well known from other 
sources — ^the filial devotion, approaching adoration, with 
which Madame de Stael regarded her father in his declining 
years. Owing to his imperfect utterance through the loss 
of his teeth, and Mr. Livingston's deafness, Madame de 
Stael became to Mr. Poinsett the charming interpreter of 
the words of wisdom which fell from his lips. 

From Switzerland Mr. Poinsett went to Vienna, passing 
through Southern Germany, at that time far from being the 
attractive and interesting country which it has since been 
made by the conveniences of modern travel. He remained 
but a short time in Vienna, long enough, however, to become 
a habitui of the salon of the celebrated Prince de Ligne, 
the most distinguished soldier of Austria. He was called 
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home by the news of the death of his father, and by the 
serious illness of his only sister. 

His love of travel and of adventure still remaining un- 
abated, he returned in 1806 to Europe, intending to carry 
out his long-cherished plan of travelling in Kussia. Indeed, 
at that time this was the only country on the Continent 
through which a traveller could pass without inconvenience 
or danger, as it was the only one which was not overrun 
by the armies engaged in the Napoleonic wars. He landed 
at Q-othenburg, and passed through Sweden so rapidly that 
he seemed impressed chiefly with the extraordinary contrast 
between the poverty of the people and the vast amount of 
food and drink which they were capable of consuming. 

After a painful and tedious journey through Finland, he 
reached St. Petersburg in the beginning of the winter of 
1806-7. At this capital he had unusual advantages of 
studying the character of the people and the condition of 
the country at a most important crisis. We had then no 
Minister in Russia, and Mr. Poinsett was afterwards told by 
the Emperor Alexander that he was the second American 
gentleman who had been presented to him. 

The condition of Eussia during that winter was a very 
critical one, as the danger of a French invasion became 
imminent. After the victories of Austerlitz and Jena, by 
which the French had destroyed the armies of Austria 
and Prussia, they pressed on eastward with the hope of 
subduing their ally, Russia. The battles of Eylau and of 
Pultusk were fought during this period, and although the 
Russians claimed a victory in each case, the progress of the 
French towards their frontier was not stopped. Those who 
were responsible for the safety of the country were filled 
with grave anxiety, and the Emperor Alexander did not 
hesitate to say, in a confidential conversation with Mr. 
Poinsett, that he might even be obliged to sign a treaty of 
peace under the walls of Tobolsk (Siberia). A ukase was 
issued in December calling for six hundred thousand addi- 
tional troops to defend the Empire. Notwithstanding all 
these preparations, and the grave preoccupations of the 
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time, the winter gayeties of St. Petersburg, according to 
Mr. Poinsett, were not interrupted. How the Russians 
bore themselves, and how they entertained strangers while 
in imminent danger of invasion, is best told in Mr. Poinsett's 
own letters, extracts from which we lay before the reader. 

..." Our consul, M'. Levett Harris, asked permission to 
present me at Court on the first presentation day, whereupon 
he received the next day a note from the Baron de Budberg 
minister of foreign affairs asking an interview, whereat he 
told him, that the Emperor would not wait until the next 
presentation day, but would receive M'. Poinsett the fol- 
lowing morning at Parade and that an aide-de-camp would be 
sent to conduct him there. Accordingly I rose and dressed 
by candlelight and after taking a cup of coffee had not 
long to wait for the ofiicer who was sent to usher me to the 
Imperial presence. We were set down at the door of an 
immense barrack where I found the Emperor in front of 
the guard surrounded by a train of general officers in bril- 
liant uniforms. He towered above them all and was dis- 
tinguished by his great height and manly form, as well as by 
a pleasing and refined expression of countenance. He re- 
ceived me courteously, even kindly. Spoke favorably of our 
country, said that I was the second American gentleman 
who had visited Russia and was glad to hear that I was the 
friend of M'. Allen Smith who was remembered in Russia 
with esteem and whose departure had been universally 
regretted. He made a sort of apology for receiving me 
so unceremoniously but supposed an American would not 
object to be so treated. After a pretty long talk he bowed 
meaningly & I withdrew. I have since been to court and 
been presented to the Reigning Empress and the Empress 
Mother — on this occasion the Emperor advanced to meet 
me & shook me cordially by the hand. This distinction 
has brought me into notice, into fashion I may say. I have 
not dined in my own lodgings since I have been here nor 
passed an evening in quiet. I dine out daily as a thing of 
course, and go in the early part of the evening to some ball or 
soiree or reunion of some sort and close the night at Count 
Gregory Orloffs where the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps usually drop in to sup & talk over the news and 
events of the day. At Count Orloff's I meet many very 
pleasant men among them Pozzo di Borgo a Corsican 
gentleman who has just entered the service of Russia. I 
was going to say that his principal recommendation is his 
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avowed hatred & hostility to ]!!J}"apoleon, the inheritance of 
some family feud aggravated by personal injuries or insults ; 
but he professes other qualifications for office, is well in- 
structed and well informed, shrewd and bold. He enjoys 
the confidence of the Emperor & will rise high. He 
supped at Orloff s the first night after he donned the Rus- 
sian uniform and we drank to his future success. He is a 
good talker and an agreeable companion. 

" My acquaintance with that gifted nobleman Lord Eoyston 
son of Lord Hardwicke, ripened into friendship and as our 
tastes accorded we agreed to travel together in the spring 
into the Asiatic possessions of Russia. The southern por- 
tion of the Continent of Europe was closed to English 
travellers and they were fain to turn their steps to the 
north, so that I met many distinguished men from that 
country in Vienna & in St. Petersburg. 

" Lord Royston was a ripe scholar and we read Herodotus 
together as a preparation for our eastern tour and studied 
Russ that we might talk a little to the people. We found it 
a difficult language to acquire and thought it resembled the 
Greek in the grammar & construction. Like the Greek, 
it has the dual which no other modern tongue has, & we 
found some good Russian translations of Grecian poetry. 

" Let me tell you how the day passes here to the idle man 
of leisure who seeks to make the time agreeable. I gen- 
erally dress by candle light so that the dawn of a winter's 
day finds me ready to read or go forth to parade to show 
myself. Here the Emperor sometimes chats with me and 
the officers always. By the way I am indebted to them for 
information which saved me from much suftering. It is 
against all forms of etiquette to present oneself with great 
coat or other outward covering before the Emperor, so that 
the first time I waited on him at Parade I nearly perished 
with cold. The officers saw my situation and advised me 
before I repeated my visit to have my clothes lined with 
oiled silk — ^I did so and never suftered again from the same 
cause. After breakfast Lord Royston calls and we have our 
Russian master & read for an hour or two when we then 
go out to walk or drive to see sights or separate to our sev- 
eral amusements. I usually to the Salle D'Armes kept by 
one Silverbriik a German an excellent master. Here there 
is always good company. We then sometimes adjourn to 
take a second breakfast with Prince Adam Ctzartorizki 
an accomplished Polish nobleman and a great favorite of 
the Emperor Alexander. Then home to dress for dinner 
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and the evening passes as already described. Apropos of 
dining I received the other day an invitation, an order I 
should have said, to dine with the Emperor at three o'clock. 
I repaired to the palace at the hour indicated and was re- 
ceived by the Marshal Prince Tolstoi, and ushered into 
the presence. The Empress who is one of the most dig- 
nified persons, very pretty withal, I ever saw was walking 
about the room with her sister and His Majesty standing 
at a window overlooking the Neva. A favorite aide-de- 
camp was present who with the Mareschale made our party 
of six. I was received unceremoniously and treated kindly 
so much so that but for a little extra magnificence at table 
might have fancied myself dining with a ban bourgeois. Some 
of the servants were from the East & wore the rich and 
somewhat fantastic dress of their country. The soul of the 
repast was an easy, pleasant flow of talk in which the Em- 
press mingled with great sweetness & good sense. After 
dinner we returned to the reception room, where we partook 
of coffee and had a very long conversation upon the politi- 
cal affairs of Europe. The Emperor urged me to learn the 
language and seemed pleased when I told him I was doing 
so. He then expressed a wish that I should visit his domin- 
ions and bring him an exact account of their condition add- 
ing some flattering words which I will not repeat. I have 
met him since and he has always renewed the subject. 
The last time he addressed a few words to me jocularly in 
Russ which I fortunately understood & could answer. He 
laughed and encouraged me to persevere. By the way these 
meetings in the streets are awful events. When the Em- 
peror stops to talk to any person, which he does very rarely, 
every one stops too so that the pavement & street are choked 
with the passengers no doubt cursing in their hearts the 
interruption and its cause. 

" As I was told would happen after dining with the Em- 
peror, the Empress Mother who keeps a court of her own 
invited me to her table. This was a very different affair, 
a dinner of twelve covers the only ladies the Empress and 
the Grand Duchess Catherine, the men were the officers of 
her court and attached to her service. I dare say pleasant 
gentlemanly men, but I had no opportunity of ascertaining 
their companionable qualities. I was seated nearly opposite 
the Empress and we had all the talk to ourselves. She took 
no notice of any one else & addressed herself altogether to 
me sometimes questioning me without pity & at others 
telling me of her charitable and manufacturing establish- 
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ments both here and at Moscow. I must see them from 
Cronstadt to Moscow. The first part I have undergone, but 
the best is to be seen at Moscow, an orphan house & estab- 
lishment of Demoiselles nobles. The magnificence and re- 
finement displayed in these court entertainments are capti- 
vating and the notice of such personages highly flattering. 
It has not turned my head quite & I do not think it 
would be agreeable to pass one's life in such company. I 
was going to write Society but there is no Society properly 
so called without perfect equality. As I promised I went 
to Cronstadt the port of St. Petersburg. Harris (the Con- 
sul) accompanied me in a sleigh. We set out before day- 
light that we might return the same evening. We saw the 
cotton manufactory which is under the patronage of the 
Empress mother, and the workshops of the navy yard, all 
very inferior to those I had seen at home and in England. 
In the former I especially noted the excellencies & defects 
for I was warned that I should have to undergo a strict 
examination the first time I met the lady patroness. Look- 
ing from the docks to seaward as far as the eye could reach 
was one sheet of ice covered with a thick coating of snow. 
I was summoned to the palace to assist at another dinner 
party & to be questioned by the Empress mother. The 
affair went off exactly as the first party had done except 
that we talked a great deal about carding & spinning. I 
explained how cards were made in the IJnited States by 
machinery, and her Majesty gave instant orders to have 
the machinery introduced into her manufactory at Cron- 
stadt. I did not say so, but was sure manufactures fos- 
tered by imperial favor alone will never succeed. There 
is nothing of the energy & economy of individual interest 
and the workmen are serfs receiving only a scanty modicum 
not suflicient to maintain their families in any sort of com- 
fort. The women in serfdom pay no tribute, neither do 
they receive any wages when they accompany their hus- 
bands to these imperial workshops; altogether it is a 
wretched system. Alexander is suspected of being opposed 
to it & his actions and sayings are watched with great jeal- 
ousy by the nobles whose estates consist altogether of this de- 
scription of property. Fortunes are estimated by the number 
of souls a proprietor possesses. These souls (the men only) 
are not ill treated and pay only a moderate tribute ; but not- 
withstanding the numerous humane ukases for their especial 
benefit, they and their families are slaves and although by 
law adscripti glebes are sometimes sold without the land. 
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" The Emperor said to me one day, * we cannot create a 
mercantile marine and have been hitherto entirely depend- 
ant upon England for the transportation of our produce. 
We now hope the United States will relieve us from this 
dependance, and are therefore anxious to encourage your 
shipping and to form the closest commercial relations with 
you. You must say so to your President,' which I accord- 
ingly did. But I sought the reason why Russia could not 
possess a commercial marine and soon found it in the 
nature of her institutions. If a ship is to be jB.tted out for 
a foreign port the ship's husband must give security that 
the sailors, who are private property will return to their 
owners. A condition so burdensome puts an effectual stop 
to all mercantile enterprize in Russian bottoms. The ships 
of war are manned either by the Crown peasants or by draft 
as the army is filled. By the way no army is recruited with 
so little trouble. Orders are extended to the Landed pro- 
prietors to furnish on a given day so many per cent, of their 
vassals of a certain age. The poor serfs are marched to the 
rendezvous and on the appointed day received by the re- 
cruiting officer, shaved, uniformed and speedily converted 
under the rudest discipline into a regular soldier of won- 
derful endurance and great passive courage. 

" There is in St. Petersburg a college of foreign affairs 
where those who are destined to conduct the civil and political 
affairs of the country are educated. It ensures some fitness 
and a steady undeviating policy in the government as some 
clever men have been brought up here. I distinguished 
young Count Nesselrode and Count Lieven among the 
number — ^Dolgorouki, but why should I repeat these Rus- 
sian names which you will never retain nor care about 
even if they should hereafter become conspicuous in his- 
tory. In this country to have rank at Court it is not suffi- 
cient to be born the son of a Knas or Prince the Russians 
have translated the word. A Knas is in most respects like 
the ancient Scotch Laird — chief of a clan, but the Knas's 
clan are more slaves than the highlanders ever were. Prince 
indeed! All the sons & daughters of these hereditary 
landholders are called Prince & Princess which multiplies 
the number of these titles inconveniently — Counts are more 
rare. They are later creations since Peter the Great and 
copied from the German; Graf & Graffen serving to des- 
ignate the numerous tribe in both countries. Well neither 
Prince or Count take rank at Court or dare drive about 
the streets of St. Petersburg or Moscow in a coach & four 
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unless they have served in some civil or military capacity 
up to the rank of Major. All rank having relation to the 
military. My excellent friend Count Gregory OrloflF, a Sena- 
tor & Privy Counsellor, is a Lieutenant-Q-eneral although he 
never saw an army except at a grand review. 

"I have seen a magnificent display of the Imperial 
troops, 20,000 men of all arms drawn up & maneuvre- 
ing on the solid ice of the Neva. You have no idea of 
the imposing appearance of such an array. Horse, foot 
& artillery perfectly appointed thundering away upon the 
smooth plain of the river. The cold was too intense for 
the troops to remain out long, so that the solemn impression 
of the spectacle rested pleasingly on the imagination. We 
have heard of the battles of Pultusk and Preusse Eylau. 
The Russians claim the victory and have chaunted Te 
Deum ; but there is. an air of consternation about the Court 
which induces me to fear the worst. The Emperor too 
said to me that he would make peace under the walls of 
Tobolsk ; which looks like an expectation of being driven 
out of his capital by the arch fiend as Buonaparte is de- 
nominated here in common parlance. The common people 
look upon him as the devil incarnate for he has been ex- 
communicated in the Greek churches of the Empire. 

" The Emperor is about to depart and draw nearer the 
frontier. This movement I find fills his most sagacious 
friends with fear. If he joins the army his courage will 
expose him to danger & they dread his Eldest Brother 
Constantine. He is indeed a fiend, and with a government 
such as this the only alternative would be to repeat the 
tragedy of the death of Paul. Again those who know 
Alexander best say that he will succumb in case of renewed 
reverses and make peace with France. We shall see. The 
Emperor told me he was going & spoke right manfully. 
He sent for me to dinner at the palace and after it was over 
took me by the arm and walked into an adjoining apartment. 
I am a little deaf you know said he & want to talk to you 
confidentially. He put many pertinent questions about our 
country & our system & after hearing my replies said 
emphatically well that is a glorious form of gov*. & if I 
were not an Emperor I would be a Republican, meaning 
of course that if he were not an Autocrat, a sovereign per 
se he would be one of the sovereigns. He then said that it 
was a pleasant thing to converse with a man who had no 
fear of offending & no favor to ask or expect, but that he 
wished to change these relations with regard to me and 
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would 2^1adly see me enter his service either civil or mili- 
tary. Seeing me about to reply & reading hesitation in 
my looks he continued execute your project, see the Em- 
pire, acquire the language, study the people & when we 
meet again let me hear your determination; and so we 
parted. The prospect is a brilliant one but somehow I 
cannot reconcile it to my sense of duty to abandon my 
country.^' 

In March, 1807, Mr. Poinsett, accompanied by Lord Roy- 
ston, began his journey to the southeastern provinces of 
Russia. They were furnished by the government with 
every facility for travelling in safety through the wild 
regions on the borders of the Caspian and the Black Seas, 
being specially recommended to the care of the Russian 
commanders in that quarter. They reached Moscow after 
a journey of five days, suffering intensely from the cold, and 
travelling in a conveyance which Mr. Poinsett says, " rolled 
and pitched like a vessel in a choppy head sea,'^ the motion 
at times making them quite sea-sick. At Moscow they saw 
what few Americans have ever seen, — ^that wonderful city 
in its strange Oriental aspect, before it was destroyed by fire 
after its conquest by the French in 1812. From Moscow 
they passed on eastwardly to the ancient Tartar city of 
Kasan, and thence down the Volga to Astrachan at its mouth. 
Here they entered upon the threshold of a world totally new 
and strange to a Western traveller. That portion of Russia 
which they proposed to visit had been recently annexed to 
the Empire, the eastern part, or that between the Caspian 
and the Caucasian Mountains, having been taken from the 
Persians by Peter the Great, while the western, that between 
those mountains and the Black Sea, known as Georgia, had 
been conquered from the Turks by the Empress Catherine. 
These districts were then occupied by Russian troops, and 
they were inhabited by wild and savage tribes of shepherds, 
who were still in a great measure ruled by their own khans, 
and retained many of their old habits and usages. They 
stood to Russia very nearly in the same relation which Rus- 
sia had once held to their forefathers, the Tartar tribes, who 
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had overrun their territory, — ^that is, they were tributary 
states. The country which they occupied between the Cas- 
pian and the Black Seas formed the route which the larger 
portion of the original Aryan stock had taken in prehistoric 
times in their migration from Asia to Europe. Many traces 
of their most ancient manners, customs, and religions still 
remained. The population was a strange medley of races 
and tribes, retaining in many cases the various forms of 
religious worship which their fathers had brought with 
them from their original homes. There were collected in 
this out-of-the-way and comparatively small territory not 
only Russians, but Cossacks, Calmucks, Tartars, Hindoos, 
Persians, Greeks, and Armenians. Each race lived apart, 
and preserved some of its original distinctive peculiarities. 
The travellers visited, for instance, the Hindoo temple of 
Brahma at Astrachan. There they saw, what has often been 
observed by travellers in India, a form of worship and ritual 
resembling in some respects that of the Roman Catholic mass. 
Buddhists were also to be found among the Calmuck Tar- 
tars, and the worship of the Lamas. They were there shown 
the famous prayer-machine, consisting of a barrel, on which 
were pasted written prayers, which, when revolved with 
great rapidity in the face of the idols placed before it, 
prayed as much and as effectual^, in the opinion of their 
priests, in one minute as could be done in the ordinary 
method in a whole day. Later on, near Baku, on the 
southern shore of the Caspian, the seat of the naphtha- or 
petroleum-wells, and now the centre of a vast trade in that 
article with all parts of Europe and Asia, they encountered 
the Q-uebres, or Fire-Worshippers, who were Persian pil- 
grims, who had travelled a long distance in order to perform 
their devotions in the " Land of Eternal Fire." 

At Astrachan the travellers began to wonder why an 
empire so autocratic as that of Russia permitted such a 
diversity of opinions and usages in matters of religion as 
prevailed there, and this wonder was increased as they 
penetrated farther into the country. They saw nothing 
which they were in the habit of regarding as distinctively 
Vol. XII.— 10 
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Russian except the garrisons intended to preserve the peace 
and obedience of the country. At Astrachan they remained 
about three weeks, and, although the plague was raging in 
the town, and even in the quarantine grounds, their curi- 
osity to see all the strange and novel things to be found in 
the neighborhood was boundless, and they were not deterred 
by fear of infection from visiting them all. 

The Caucasian provinces to the south of Astrachan were 
inhabited by warlike pastoral tribes, still ruled by khans 
who were practically independent. The Russian authori- 
ties considered travelling through this region dangerous, 
especially where the travellers were two strangers, who 
claimed that their only motive for visiting the country was 
curiosity, — a motive which the natives could not, of course, 
appreciate. They were provided, therefore, with an escort 
of three hundred Cossacks. They were advised, it is said, 
by one of the khans whom they met at an early stage of 
their journey, to dismiss their escort, and to trust to Tartar 
hospitality for their safety and kind treatment. Fortunately 
for them, they did not follow his advice, as it proved that 
their guards were more to be trusted than some of the wild 
chieftains whom they met. They reached Derbend (Portse 
Caspiee) in safety, and thence went on to Baku, then a dis- 
trict regarded with superstitious terror as the land of eternal 
fire, and now converted into a place whence a large portion 
of the civilized world draws its supplies of material for artifi- 
cial light. The travellers, of course, met with some curious 
adventures on their way, and of these Mr. Poinsett gives in 
one of his letters the following lively account : 

"... From the constant state of warfare in which this 
country has been involved the Peasantry invariably at our 
approach took to the woods, but after a little while finding 
that their houses were not burnt they returned, and the 
Mahamandar presented to the principal the firman for 
quarters and a supply of provisions, which generally pro- 
duced great murmurings and generally ended by the Maha- 
mandar beating them most unmercifully, this argumentum 
baculorum invariably produced a supper. Our quarters 
always consisted of either a scaffold erected on four poles 
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on the roof of a house, the inside being uninhabitable. 
The houses of the Peasantry are built of clay or unburnt 
brick. We had proceeded thro' a well cultivated Country 
having a view of Caspian on one side and the great chain 
of Mount Caucasus on the other the summits covered with 
snow. On the third morning the alarm was given that a 
troop of horsemen were advancing towards us, we arranged 
our little troop and prepared to receive them. When they 
were within musquet shot the Principal of them advanced 
and said that he was chief of several villages near us and 
entreated us with much importunity to accompany him to 
the nearest and spend the remainder of the day. We con- 
sented, and he immediately dispatched a Courier to have 
every thing prepared for our reception. We spent the re- 
mainder of the day with him and he entertained us in the 
best manner the village afforded. In the morning when we 
wished to proceed we missed the horses of our Conductor 
and Persian Escort; fortunately our own and the Copahs 
were picketed under a guard. Our treacherous host had dis- 
appeared. Whilst we were deliberating what was to be done, 
he sent us a message to say that as we were travelling with- 
out the escort of his Khan he should not permit us to pro- 
ceed any farther, and if we attempted it by force he would 
raise the whole Country ; he appeared at the same time at 
the head of a body of horse. To attempt to proceed would 
have been folly, to retreat to Derbend near two days journey 
was equally impracticable. We therefore resolved to gain 
Kouba the residence of the Khan about thirty miles from 
the village. I accordingly ordered the Copahs to seize all the 
horses in the village and mounted the Persians in the best 
manner possible and we began our march, the Beg and his 
followers hovered about us for some time without daring to 
attack us. He at length advanced, and demanded a Parley. 
I met him with only our Interpreter. He asked where we 
intended to go. I told him very calmly to the Khan of 
Kouba to complain of his robbery and insolence. He said 
all he wished was that we should go to the Khan and that 
he would accompany us. When we were within five miles 
of Kouba he again rode up, and said that if we would say 
nothing of what had passed to the Khan he would return 
the horses. We told him that we would make no conditions 
with such a villain. He hesitated for some time but at 
length returned the horses and his troop dispersed. 

" Upon our arrival at Kouba we were conducted to the 
market Place into a large open Piazza where Carpets were 
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spread for us and we were desired to repose until the Khan 
was prepared to receive us. The whole town of Kouba col- 
lected in the market place to see European travellers a sight 
most rare in Kouba. The officers of the Khan household 
were obliged to exercise their sticks to keep them from 
crowding into the Piazza. After waiting more than an 
hour in grand exhibition, the gentleman waited upon us to 
say that the Khan was ready to receive us. 

" The Khan was seated in a large Persian summer house 
an elevation of three stories without walls. On the third floor 
the Khan was seated surrounded by all his court. Without 
the circle his guard were stationed leaning upon their fusils 
reversed. The Khan made a sign to us to seat ourselves near 
him and welcomed us to Kouba. I immediately harangued 
him upon the occasion of our coming to the Court, detailed 
the whole conduct of the Beg and demanded to know 
whether it was by his orders that we had been treated in 
that infamous manner and ended by declaring that it would 
be an eternal stain to the bright reputation of Chiek-ali 
Khan that strangers had met with such outrages in the 
EDaannate of Kouba. The astonishment of the whole court 
when this was interpreted to them is not to be described. 
The Khan disclaimed all knowledge of the transaction, ex- 
pressed great regret at our treatment, but begged that now 
we were at Kouba we would no longer think of the disagree- 
able Circumstances which had brought us there, but en- 
deavour to divert ourselves in the best manner possible. He 
then became very inquisitive asking questions dictated by 
the profoundest ignorance. We were obliged to give him a 
long geographical lecture which he made his secretary write. 
Upon being told that I was from America he asked me if 
the King of America was powerful among the Kings of 
Europe and if we joined the French Empire. After a long 
explanation he insisted upon knowing the name of our Shah 
and Thomas Jefferson is on record at the court of Chiek-ali 
Khan of Kouba as Shah of America. In the meantime the 
servants spread cotton Cloths round the room and placed 
before each guest a thin piece of bread near a yard long 
which served likewise the purpose of napkins for they eat 
with their fingers and grease their hands and beard most 
filthily. They next brought water to wash our hands, and 
placed before us different meats cut small, with rice. The 
Khan's Physician sat next to him and pointed out what he 
was to eat and served him with wine of which he drank 
plentifully, obliging us to pledge him each time observing 
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that he was a strict observer of the laws of Mahommed ex- 
cept in this one instance but he could not refrain from wine, 
w henever any one drank ' Khan Saluna' or the health of the 
Khan re-echoed round the room ; When he drank himself 
it was a horrid tintamarre for this ceremony was repeated 
four times. Whilst we dined, some musicians and buffoons 
entered the room and the Physician came to inform me that 
one of them would play the devil for our diversion. The 
droll put on a fools' Cap with bells and began dancing and 
singing with such antic gestures as put the whole court into 
a roar of laughter. Then ensued a Contest between two 
musicians who inflating their cheeks produced such long 
shrill notes from an octave pipe as excited universal applause. 
Their music consisted of these pipes, a three stringed fiddle, 
two guitars a small drum and two tambours de basque. 
They have little idea of time and have no notes, whilst they 
played, the whole Court beat time or rather clapped their 
hands. During the contest between the pipers which should 
produce the longest and shrillest notes, several girls entered, 
elegantly dressed after the Persian manner, long large red 
pantaloons which cover even the instep, a close silk jacket, 
and over it a short robe open in front, their heads covered 
with a vail. They took their seats at the lower end of the 
room and uncovered their faces. They were generally hand- 
some & highly painted which is a general custom in the 
east. As the Pipe was handed constantly round they smoked 
in their turn with great gout. They danced and sung alter- 
nately, their dancing resembled that of the Spanish women, 
very little motion of the feet, but much graceful action of 
the arms and body. Their singing was a horrid squalling 
in loud falsett voice. They hid their faces which was neces- 
sary for to produce those sounds. The contortions must have 
been great. The Klian who had drank much wine became 
very facetious, and amused himself with drumming time 
upon his physicians head, and hitting his prime minister 
great thumps on the back to the great diversion of the court. 
During these entertainments fresh dishes were constantly 
brought in, some in a singular manner, the roast always on a 
long stick, which the Mcuyer iranchant shoved off into our 
plates. As this entertainment had lasted from five till long 
after midnight we thought it time to withdraw and accord- 
ingly took our leave retiring to our piazza, where we passed 
the remainder of the night. 

" In the morning we performed our toilette before hun- 
dreds even in the market place. When we had breakfasted, 
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one of the officers led before us two handsome horses which 
he presented in his masters name. We shortly after had 
our audience of leave in which the Khan was particularly 
solicitous that we should mention him in foreign countries, 
and was particularly gratified on being assured that wherever 
we went we would always speak of the magnificence of 
Chiek-Ali Khan. We left the town of Kouba which is for- 
tified with a single wall and delightfully situated in a vast 
valley, having a view of Mount Caucasus. As we had an 
escort fi^om the Khan and his firman we continued our 
journey in perfect security. The Khannat of Kouba is the 
most beautiful and fertile country we had hitherto seen. 
We stopped the first night at a village where, as usual, the 
Inhabitants fled at our approach and upon their return were 
most unmercifully beaten. I assured these unfortunate 
people that I would pay them and made my interpreter 
ofier them privately money, they refused however saying 
that should their Elan be apprized of their having received 
money from us they would be severely punished. Once in- 
deed an Armenian declared that there were no provisions 
in the village and upon my giving him money rode ofl*with 
the declared intention of purchasing every thing necessary 
from the next village, but we saw no more of him and upon 
his comrades being beaten they produced our usual supper 
which consisted of a Pilau. The ensuing day we left the 
Khannat of Kouba and entered that of Baku a gloomy 
desert, bleak barren hills sloping to the Caspian scarcely 
covered with a blade of grass. 

" The Russian commander received us very politely and 
assigned us very good quarters, we were obliged to remain 
here several days to recruit our sick for the fatigue of riding 
on horseback and sleeping in the air had proved too much 
for two of our servants. 

" The harbor of Baku is formed by a deep bay and the 
entrance protected by two islands. It is the best and indeed 
may be said to be the only port in the Caspian. The navi- 
gation of this sea is rendered extremely dangerous by the 
want of ports, the numerous sand banks, and frequent oc- 
currence of gales of wind, which, altho' there is no tide, raise 
the sea to a great height, and occasions an overflow of the 
adjacent low lands. 

" General Gouvief accompanied us to view the sources of 
ISTaptha which are within 15 miles of Baku and constitute its 
chief branch of commerce. On our approach to the source, 
the earth for a considerable distance round was covered with 
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a thin stratum of ISTaptha. The large source is of some depth 
and the petroleum is brought up in skins and deposited 
in large reservoirs whence it is conveyed in skins to Sha- 
mackie and other parts of Persia. It is used universally by 
the Persians for their lamps, and especially in the manufac- 
tories of silk, the people imagining that it is the only light 
they can use without destroying the worm. There are some 
small villages near these works, the machinery is the same 
used by the Persians and is as bad as can be imagined. 
There are some smaller sources of white naptha near this 
but the grey or black naptha is the most abundant and the 
most productive." 

From Baku the travellers crossed the country to Tifflis, 
in Georgia. Thence they went to Armenia, and were pres- 
ent at the unsuccessful siege of Erivan by the Russians. As 
war was then waging between Russia and the Ottoman Porte 
they were, therefore, unable to reach Constantinople, but 
returned northward to Moscow and St. Petersburg, the first 
portion of the journey being through so sickly a country 
that out of the party of nine who had left Moscow together 
for their expedition only three returned alive. The health 
of Mr. Poinsett suffered so much during this journey that 
he was obliged to remain several months in St. Petersburg 
before he gained suflSicient strength to travel to the waters 
of Toeplitz and Carlsbad. 

On his way thither he passed through Koenigsberg, where 
the Court of conquered and devastated Prussia, driven from 
Berlin by the French, then resided. He was presented to 
the King and to the celebrated Louisa, Queen of Prussia (the 
mother of the late Emperor of Germany), celebrated alike 
for her beauty and her misfortunes. It was then generally 
thought, and the story even now is commonly believed, that 
the Queen had been insulted by the Emperor Napoleon while 
interceding with him for mercy towards the luckless country 
whose armies he had destroyed. The statement that she had 
been insulted she positively denied, according to Mr. Poin- 
sett, and said that she had no other cause of complaint than 
that the Emperor refused to grant her prayer that he would 
spare her country. The King complained that the Emperor 
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Alexander, who had urged him to embark in this unhappy 
war, had accepted from Napoleon a portion of the dismem- 
bered Prussian territory. 

At Toeplitz he met the Prince de Ligne, and Mr. Poinsett, 
true to his instinct which led him to search out all the prom- 
inent men of his time wherever he found them, was much 
interested and instructed by the view he gave him of public 
affairs at that critical period. The peculiarity of the Prince's 
position was this : while horror-stricken with the spread of 
revolutionary ideas, and the ascendency of the French arms 
in Europe, he was disgusted because Austria had not placed 
him in command of the armed force designed to combat 
them. No man in Europe had at that time a higher repu- 
tation for brilliant qualities and great services than he, but 
he had lost his influence at the Austrian Court on the death 
of Joseph II. 

In the spring of 1808, Mr. Poinsett having recovered his 
health, went through Germany to Paris. Fever was that 
city more brilliant than at this time, and nowhere could be 
found a greater number of men who had gained European 
renown by their services in the great Continental wars. One 
of the most distinguished of the soldiers of Napoleon was 
Massena (Prince of Essling), who previous to the French 
Revolution had been an instructor in fencing of Mr. Joseph 
Allen Smith, who had given Mr. Poinsett a letter of intro- 
duction to him. He seems to have been very kind to Mr. 
Poinsett, and presented him to Clausel, afterwards Marshal 
of France, and to many other distinguished French soldiers. 
Mr. Poinsett tells a curious story illustrating the relations of 
Massena with Napoleon. In a private interview between 
them a gun was suddenly heard to explode in the imperial 
cabinet. The attendants rushed in, and found Massena 
bathed in blood, while the Emperor explained that the gun 
had been discharged by accident. The rumor spread, how- 
ever, that Napoleon, in a fit of passion, had tried to murder 
the Marshal. Mr. Poinsett paid a visit to Massena, who 
was confined to the house by his wound. He spoke of the 
rumor, and Massena told him it was well founded, that the 
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discharge of the gun was not accidental, adding, " The 
cursed little fool could not even shoot straight, or he would 
have killed me/' 

Mr. Poinsett was present (as he always seems to have 
been, with his extraordinary luck, on every important occa- 
sion) at the celebrated interview between ISTapoleon and 
Count Metternich, the Austrian Ambassador, at the Tuil- 
eries in 1808, when the French Emperor publicly threatened 
Austria that, if she continued to arm her subjects, he would 
crush her beyond the power of recovery, a threat which 
Napoleon supposed he had carried out when he dictated a 
second time peace in the Austrian capital and married an 
Austrian princess. 

While Mr. Poinsett was residing in Paris there occurred 
the memorable incident of the attack in time of profound 
peace by the British war-ship " Leopard'' upon the Ameri- 
can frigate " Chesapeake," the " Leopard" firing a broad- 
side into the " Chesapeake," and compelling her to surren- 
der certain of her crew, who were claimed to be deserters 
from the English navy. Like most of his countrymen, Mr. 
Poinsett regarded war with England as the inevitable result 
of this deplorable outrage. He lost no time in hurrying 
home and offering his services to the government. He 
hoped to receive the appointment of quartermaster-general, 
that being the office for which he deemed himself best qual- 
ified. He failed, however, to secure the position, and indeed 
the immediate prospect of war was removed by the disavowal 
on the part of the English government of the act of the com- 
mander of the "Leopard" and the punishment of the admiral 
who had ordered it. 

President Madison, who had been very much impressed 
with the capacity of Mr. Poinsett, then invited him to go to 
South America on a secret and confidential mission. The 
provinces of Buenos Ay res on the east and that of Chili on 
the west side of the Andes had risen in revolt against the 
Spanish government, and had established provisional Juntas, 
who were for the time being the de facto rulers of the country, 
Mr. Poinsett's instructions were to ascertain how firm a foun- 
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dation these new governments had, and if he found that their 
existence was likely to be permanent, he was to negotiate 
treaties of commerce with them. Mr. Poinsett was obliged 
to dissemble the object of his mission, as the English, who 
were numerous and powerful at Buenos Ayres, were very 
jealous of the interference of any other power seeking to 
share in the rich harvest which they hoped that they alone 
would gather when the Spanish restrictive colonial policy 
was abandoned. By skill and address, however, not unmin- 
gled with a certain amount of personal danger, Mr. Poinsett 
reached Buenos Ayres by way of Eio de Janeiro, and there, 
notwithstanding the violent opposition of the English mer- 
chants, he concluded a favorable commercial treaty with the 
revolutionary authorities. 

To complete his mission it was necessary for him to cross 
the Andes and negotiate a treaty with the authorities of 
Chili. This province was then governed by the popular 
Junta, while Peru was still under the authority of the 
Spanish Viceroy. The two provinces were engaged in war 
with each other, so that until the war ended it was impossi- 
ble to tell whether it would be practicable to conclude such 
a treaty as Mr. Poinsett was instructed to make. There 
seemed, indeed, little probability that hostilities would soon 
be brought to a close. Mr. Poinsett became irritated by the 
helpless inactivity which he was obliged to maintain. Fired 
by the example of Carera, the leader of the Chilian army, 
and yielding to his influence, he was induced by him to 
accept the command of a division of his army. He could, 
it is true, find nothing in his instructions as Charge d^ Affaires 
to justify such an act, but he never was idle or inactive when 
the interests of his country required him to confront per- 
sonal danger, and he did not hesitate to take the responsi- 
bility. Shortly after he had assumed command, he learned, 
through an intercepted letter to the Viceroy of Peru, that the 
commandant at Talcahuano, on the bay of Concepcion, had 
seized eleven American whalers which had touched there 
for supplies, and that the crews of these vessels would be 
sent to Callao as prisoners as soon as a " set of irons could 
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be completed for the purpose of securing the men." He 
immediately put his army in motion for Talcahuano and 
completely surprised the Peruvian detachment in charge of 
the vessels. He then posted his artillery in a commanding 
position and demanded its unconditional surrender to the 
Junta of Chili. His demand was at once complied with, 
the Peruvian commander who " was completing the irons" 
was made prisoner and the vessels were released. It is not 
easy, of course, to describe the surprise and gratification of 
the American captains when they found that their liberator 
was one of their own countrymen, exercising his functions 
as Charge d' Affaires in this novel and efficient way. 

While Mr. Poinsett was in Chili he was a spectator of 
one of the most memorable combats in our naval history, and 
indeed almost one of the participants in it. Captain David 
Porter was in the neutral port of Callao with the " Essex," 
considering himself in such a place out of all danger of attack 
from two English vessels, the *'Phebe" and the '^Cherub," 
that lay close beside him. Captain Porter had* made a most 
successful cruise in the " Essex," destroying almost wholly 
the English whaling fleet in the Pacific. He was about to 
sail for home with Mr. Poinsett as one of his passengers, 
trusting to the speed of his vessel to outstrip the two ships 
of his enemy. Unfortunately for him a gale occurred, which 
injured some of his rigging, just as he was off the port. 
He was about putting back for repairs when he was attacked 
by both English ships, and a battle ensued which, whether 
we consider the disparity of the forces engaged or the con- 
spicuous gallantry with which the " Essex" was defended in 
a hopeless contest of more than three hours, is hardly paral- 
leled in naval history. The battle was fought within the 
range of a fort on the Chilian shore, and Mr. Poinsett was 
sent to beg the commander to fire on the English, who were 
violating the neutrality of his country. But the fear of the 
consequences kept the Chilian officer quiet. The prisoners 
taken in the " Essex," including Captain Porter, were sent 
home by the English in a cariely but permission for Mr. 
Poinsett to embark with them was positively refused, Cap- 
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tain Hilyar giving as a reason what, under the circum- 
stances, was a high compliment to Mr. Poinsett, declaring 
" that he would not suffer the arch-enemy of England to 
return to America while the two countries were at war." 

Mr. Poinsett, nothing daunted, however, recrossed the 
Andes while they were covered with snow, reached Buenos 
Ayres in safety, and passing down the Rio de la Plata in a 
Portuguese vessel, and running the British blockade of the 
river, was at last safely landed in the island of Madeira. 
He soon made his way to the United States, but he found 
that peace had then been made with England, so that there 
was no longer any hope of his distinguishing himself, as he 
had always longed to do, in the military service of his country. 

On his return home he did not seek, as he well might 
have done, repose after all the exciting adventures through 
which he had passed. His active and enterprising spirit 
found a large field for the development of its energy in pro- 
jects for improving the condition of his native State, by the 
construction pf good roads and water-courses between its 
widely-separated parts. He was appointed Chairman of the 
Board of Public Works, made many suggestions in regard 
to the internal improvements of the State, and superin- 
tended the construction of at least one road which in its 
day was regarded as a model for a work of that kind, — the 
turnpike through Saluda Gap. 

In 1821, Mr. Poinsett was elected a member of Congress 
from the Charleston district. He took a prominent part in 
many public measures of great importance, but his influ- 
ence was perhaps strongest on the question of recognizing 
the new republics of South America, concerning which his 
opinion, based upon personal experience, was singularly 
potent. He opposed the project of sending a commissioner 
to Greece until that country was at least de facia independent, 
in a speech of great statesmanlike force, not because he was 
without sympathy for the sufferings which the Greeks en- 
dured at the hands of the Turks, but because he regarded 
the measure as one likely to serve as a precedent for in- 
volving us in the complications of European politics. 
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In the year 1822 the question of the recognition of the 
independence of Mexico by our Government became a prac- 
tical one. From the year 1811, when the revolt of the 
Mexicans against the Spanish Crown began, a number of 
governments which, judging by their short duration, can be 
regarded only as revolutionary, had ruled that portion of the 
country from which the Spanish army had been driven. 
The insurgents who formed these governments had been at 
last subdued by the Spanish forces, but in the year 1821 
a new and formidable movement took place to establish 
the independence of Mexico under Don Augustin Iturbide, 
who had been an officer in the royal army. In 1822, 
Iturbide, in the face of much opposition, was proclaimed 
Emperor, and the question for our Government was to 
determine whether, in view of all the revolutionary dis- 
turbances which had preceded his accession, he was so sup- 
ported by public opinion that he would be able to establish 
a permanent government in Mexico and thus entitle him to 
a recognition on our part as the de facto ruler of the country. 
The President (Mr. Monroe) selected Mr. Poinsett for the 
delicate and responsible duty of ascertaining the true state 
of affairs. His mission to Mexico was secret and confiden- 
tial, and he went there in 1822. He travelled through 
many districts of Mexico, mingled with all sorts and con- 
ditions of people and with men of every party. The result 
of his observations, so far as he thought proper to make 
it public, appeared in a book called "Notes on Mexico," 
which he published shortly after his return. It contained 
the best and indeed the only trustworthy account of Mexico 
which had appeared in the English language up to that time. 
His familiarity with the Spanish language and his long ac- 
quaintance with public men both in the Old World and the 
New, as well as his experience with people who " get up" 
revolutions in both hemispheres, gave to the judgment which 
he at last arrived at great weight. He came to the conclu- 
sion that Iturbide was not firmly seated on his throne, and 
therefore that it would not be wise for us to recognize him. 
He had hardly returned to this country when news reached 
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here that the Emperor had been deposed by a new revolution. 
It may be added that Iturbide was exiled, but that hoping 
again to regain power he returned to Mexico, and having 
been taken prisoner was at once shot. It is perhaps worthy 
of remark that to the Mexicans of the present day Iturbide, 
although he was shot as a Lraitor, is nevertheless a national 
hero. At present the highest places in the Mexican Valhalla 
are appropriated to those who although Spaniards were them- 
selves in life conspicuous for their hostility to the injustice and 
cruelty of the Spanish domination. Thus in the new Paseo 
of the City of Mexico colossal statues commemorate four men 
whose title to fame rests in the eyes of the Mexicans on this 
basis. These statues are those of Columbus, victim of the 
ingratitude of Spain; Hidalgo, who headed the first out- 
break against her authority; Morelos, who continued the 
revolution ; and Iturbide, who although once a royal officer 
and in the end executed as a traitor to the republic is still a 
popular hero because he died an enemy to the Spaniards. 

On the return of Mr. Poinsett from Mexico in 1823 he 
became a candidate for re-election to Congress. The excite- 
ment concerning the tariff was just beginning, and the 
measures which it would be proper for South Carolina to 
take in case the Government should not change its policy 
on this subject were being discussed, and it was proposed 
by some of his constituents that he should pledge himself 
before the election as to the course he would pursue as a 
member of Congress. To his honor be it said, and as an 
example to us in these days of political degeneracy, that he 
promptly and decidedly refused to make any such pledge or 
declaration. He told those who asked him to make such a 
promise that his past public career was the best pledge he 
could give for his future course, and his constituents were 
wise enough to re-elect him by a large majority. 

In 1824, Mr. Poinsett was an ardent advocate of the elec- 
tion of General Jackson to the Presidency. As there was 
no choice by the people, the contest was transferred to the 
House of Representatives, when Mr. John Quincy Adams 
was chosen. On the day after Mr. Adams's inauguration 
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he offered the post of Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico to 
Mr. Poinsett. Two things are to be specially noted in this 
offer, — ^first, the purity of the public service at that time, 
which permitted the appointment of a political opponent to 
one of the most important offices in the gift of the Presi- 
dent; and, second, the high opinion entertained by Mr. 
Adams of Mr. Poinsett's qualifications, and certainly no one 
had had more abundant opportunities than he of testing his 
special gifts as a diplomatist, as he had been Secretary of 
State during Mr. Poinsett's former mission to Mexico. 

Mr. Poinsett's course while he represented this country 
in Mexico has been much criticised, and certainly the dis- 
tracted condition of the republic while he resided there 
was such that no active policy he could have pursued, never 
mind what, would have escaped the violent censure of some 
of the partisans who were struggling to secure power and 
office. When he reached Mexico he found the public mind 
in a highly-excited condition. Although the country was 
nominally a republic, he soon discovered that the real power 
was in the hands of the aristocracy, who, supported by the 
clergy and the army, strove to keep the ignorant populace 
under their despotic sway. One of the peculiarities of the 
Mexican revolt against Spain up to that period had been the 
maintenance of the privileges and the riches of the Roman 
Catholic clergy without any diminution whatever, for a 
fanatical devotion to their religion has always been a 
striking characteristic of the mass of the Mexicans. Many 
of the revolutionary disturbances were led by priests, and 
all of them were more or less under their control. What- 
ever else the revolutionists changed, or desired to change, 
the Church with its power and wealth was left unharmed 
and untouched like the Ark in the wilderness : it was to all 
sacred. The Church retained through all these convulsions 
property which is said to have amounted in 1857 (when it 
was confiscated) to the enormous sum of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, and of course the clergy from their posi- 
tion and organization with these means at their disposal 
became the most powerful body in the country. By the 
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time Mr. Poinsett arrived in Mexico the higher clergy had 
become tired of the revolutions which were incessantly dis- 
turbing their peace and threatening their security. They 
had become conservative, and eagerly allied themselves with 
those who sought to establish a stable government. The 
other conservative class was the large landholders, proprie- 
tors of vast haciendas^ sometimes many square miles in ex- 
tent, where they lived in a semi-independent state, defying 
any government which they did not choose to recognize, 
and, in short, enjoying the influence and possessing substan- 
tially the power of feudal lords. Indeed, so rooted is this 
system of holding land in the habits and ideas of the people 
of Mexico that to this day it remains almost wholly un- 
changed. The Church has been despoiled of its riches and 
privileges until now it is the poorest Catholic Church in 
Christendom ; the country for a number of years has been 
without serious revolutionary disturbances ; modern civiliza- 
tion in our sense has penetrated beyond the frontier; and 
yet this system of dividing the country among a few owners 
of large haciendas continues unchanged, and the proprietors 
exercise almost as much authority and influence now as they 
did in the palmy days of the Spanish viceroyalty. These 
two conservative bodies acting together had the entire con- 
trol of the army in the support of their pretensions, while 
the genuine republican party, as we should deem it, was 
made up of a few enlightened men, many adventurers, and 
the mass of the populace in the large towns. 

Mr. Poinsett thus found the Church and the State banded 
together in possession of the power on the one side, and on 
the other the discontented but true republicans, watching 
every opportunity and willing to risk even a revolution 
(which, of course, in all Spanish- American countries is an 
event far less grave than it would be with us) in order to 
snatch that power from them. 

On his arrival the leaders of the opposition crowded 
around him seeking information and advice. It was natural 
that they should have done so, for to whom would they be 
likely to turn more readily than to the representative of 
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that great republic which had successfully surmounted 
those obstacles which appeared so formidable to those who 
were trying to establish in Mexico a system similar to that 
which had been adopted here ? Mr. Poinsett gave the in- 
formation, but declined to give the advice, as inconsistent 
with his duties as Minister. He could not, of course, help 
feeling that they, and not the party in power, were the true 
republicans according to the standard which prevailed in any 
of the countries in which he had passed his life. He had 
probably, too, a certain sympathy with them, for, like every 
true American of that day, he ardently desired the spread 
of republicanism everywhere, and especially upon the Con- 
tinent of America, but he never forgot that he was not 
accredited to them, and that his business in the country 
was with the established Government and not with the 
opposition. He did no act which compromised his position, 
still his sympathy no doubt encouraged the discontented, 
and certainly did not aid him in negotiating the treaty 
which he was sent to Mexico to make. His position be- 
came a very difficult and embarrassing one, and many of 
the Government party became very hostile to him. 

Meanwhile, the disaffected became more and more clam- 
orous, and at last, in consequence of the armed resistance 
of the Government to the installation of Guerrero, whom its 
opponents claimed to have elected President, they broke 
out into open rebellion. With this revolt is connected an 
episode in Mr. Poinsett's career as Minister in Mexico 
which, as illustrating his cool courage and his chivalric 
nature, as well as the prestige of the American name and 
flag in foreign countries, is well worth repeating, although 
it is doubtless familiar to many. The revolutionists had de- 
termined to attack the National Palace, which is at one end 
of the principal street (that of San Francisco), while the 
Alameda, the public park, bounds the other. Having seized 
the Alameda, the barracks, and the artillery, the mob ad- 
vanced along this street towards the Palace. The houses 
on each side were filled with Government troops, and many 
of them were known to belong to families of Spaniards, or 
Vol. XII. — 11 
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of persons supposed to be friendly to the Government. 
These houses were regularly besieged by the insurgents, and 
many of them were taken and destroyed. Mr. Poinsett's 
house was in this street, and while the conflict was raging, 
Madame Yturrigaray, the widow of a former Spanish Vice- 
roy, who was his neighbor, with some of her friends, all 
Spaniards, sought the refiige and protection of the American 
Embassy. The insurgents advanced to attack the house, 
which they do not seem to have known to be that of the 
American Minister, maddened by the story that was told 
them that its proprietor had sheltered the hated Spaniards. 
They attacked the gates which enclosed the court-yard and 
clamored for the blood of their enemies. A musket-ball 
which came through the window lodged in Mr. Poinsett's 
cloak. At this moment Mr. Poinsett, accompanied by his 
Secretary of Legation, Mr. John Mason, Jr., took the Ameri- 
can flag, and, advancing with it in his hand to the balcony 
of his house, displayed it for the first time before the eyes 
of the thousands who were thirsting for his blood because he 
had baulked their vengeance. He told them who he was, and 
what nation that flag represented. Either because they rec- 
ognized in that flag the emblem of the American power, or 
because some among them knew Mr. Poinsett as a diplo- 
matist who had always been a friend of their leaders, they 
at once ceased their hostile attitude. The display of that 
flag by its courageous upholder in the streets of the City 
of Mexico changed at once the threatening temper of that 
wild mob, and soon after it dispersed. 

Mr. Poinsett's affiliation with the Freemasons in Mexico 
proved a constant source of embarrassment to the success 
of his mission in that country. It seems that he had been 
long a member of the Masonic order here, and on his arrival 
in the City of Mexico he was welcomed as a visitor to the 
lodges with that cosmopolitan spirit of fraternity which is 
characteristic of the Masonic body everywhere. The Mexi- 
can Masons belonged to the " Scotch rite,^' while it seems 
that in the hierarchy of Masonry the " York rite" holds a 
higher rank. Mr. Poinsett explained this difference to his 
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associates, and told them, with that spirit of courtesy which 
never failed him, that if it was agreeable to them he would 
apply to the Masonic authorities in this country for a charter 
to establish lodges in Mexico who should work according 
to the "York rite." The charter was granted and the 
lodges duly organized under it. But, unfortunately, the 
persons elected as members of the new lodges were nearly 
all democrats, and opposed to the party in power. The old 
lodges and the new soon formed two political camps, and 
such was the bitterness and intensity of feeling at that time, 
that they were looked upon by public opinion rather as 
party organizations than as fraternal associations. Mr. 
Poinsett's well-meant efforts to extend the Masonic rule in 
Mexico was regarded by his enemies as an underhanded 
effort on his part to give aid and encouragement to the dis- 
affected. When he found that he was being forced into the 
position of a partisan leader through his connection with 
this miserable squabble, he withdrew himself from all com- 
munication with both bodies. But the mischief was done, 
and his influence with the Government from that time was 
very much lessened. 

Mr. Poinsett negotiated a boundary treaty with the Mexi- 
can Government and also a treaty of commerce, which was 
not ratified because it contained a stipulation " that all per- 
sons bound to labor taking refuge in Mexico should be 
given up to their legal claimants.'' This is a noteworthy 
event in the history of republicanism on this continent, for 
it shows that the Mexicans even at that early date were at 
least so far advanced in their political education that they 
were unwilling to enact a fugitive-slave law even to oblige 
the United States. It should be added, however, in order 
to show how little public opinion at that time in other parts 
of the world supported the pretension " that a slave could 
not exist on Mexican soil," that Mr. Ward, the British Min- 
ister, concluded about the same time with the Mexican 
Q-overnment a treaty of commerce similar to ours, omitting 
the stipulation in regard to fugitive slaves. When this 
treaty was submitted to Mr. Canning, then the English 
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Foreign Secretary, he sent it back to Mexico, refusing to 
ratify it until the Mexicans would agree to surrender not 
only fugitive slaves but also apprentices from the West In- 
dies and deserters from the English army and navy. 

The annoyances and vexations which Mr. Poinsett suf- 
fered in Mexico did not make him unmindful of the interest 
felt by people here in the wonderful curiosities, natural and 
archaeological, to be found in that country. He learned 
how to propagate olive-trees, and sent many cuttings to be 
planted in his own garden in South Carolina. He intro- 
duced into this country that well-known and truly splendid 
flower now called Poinseiiia, of the order of JEuphorbiacece. 
He sent to the American Philosophical Society in Philadel- 
phia the original manuscript and the drawings from which 
Captain du Paix had copied the materials for his magnifi- 
cent work on the antiquities of Mexico, published in Paris 
in 1834. For a long time the ruins depicted in this work 
were regarded by the learned as antediluvian, an opinion 
which, by the way, has since been wholly disproved by Mr. 
John L. Stephens and other observers. 
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